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THE EDITOR? S “OUTLOOK 


Too Bad 


T seems to me,” says a famous Englishman, 
“that the young men who were my contem- 
poraries fixed certain principles in their minds, 
and followed them out to their legitimate conse- 
quences, in a way that I rarely witness now. No one 
seems to have any distinct convictions, right or 
wrong; the mind is completely at sea, rolling and pitch- 
ing on the waves of facts and personal experiences.” 

And who was this famous Englishman, noting 
the loss of moral standards between his youth and 
his age? He was the philosopher-poet who wrote 
“The Ancient Mariner,” roughly a century and a half 
ago. As I read confident statements about the per- 
manence of the difficulties now troubling us, the con- 
tinuing increase of unemployment, and the absence of 
opportunity, the most vivid prophecy of the kind I 
have noticed comes from the head of the Labor Bureau 
in Washington, Carroll D. Wright. He put it out in 
1888. 


We Grow Better 


All of us see more tall men and women than we 
saw when we were young. Better bodies are indicated 
by this longer-continuing growth, and the reason is 
summed up in orange juice and vacations, or wisely 
selected food and diversity of life. Fifty years ago 
half of our population thought croquet the most 
violent sport within its compass. Now young women, 
and old women also, drive powerful engines along the 
highways at a speed faster than was reached by the 
express trains of their youth; grandmothers dance; and 
a woman swims the English Channel. 

The same strength and daring are in the world of 
thought. We have been stripping nature naked for a 
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couple of centuries, to use for our own purposes her 
hidden forces, and now our youth is ready for arduous. 
study of the great social problem of our era, which is' 
distribution. Experiment, as if in laboratories, goes 
on in the democracies of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Australia, 
the federalized units of Canada and its central govern- 
ment, the forty-eight varied commonwealths of this 
country and their clearing-house in Washington. I 
recommend a book, price 25 cents, called “Brass | 
Tacks,” as a stirring example of what is emerging from | 
the welter of analysis. 


Further Examples | 
The party conventions have come and gone, and 

more than thirty millions of us in November, in the 
solitude of little booths, will try to say in what direction 
we wish the ship of state to move. Differences in the 
platforms there are, and should be, for without open 
controversy there can be no freedom; but what stands 
out is the degree of concord. When I was editor of 
Collier’s Weekly a leading lawyer took the fastest train 
from Chicago to New York to tell me that my support 
of accident insurance would help to demoralize work 
in factories. ‘Do you mean,” I asked, “‘that if we take 
the burden of injury caused by machinery away from 
the stricken family and place it, like fire insurance, on 
the corporation, men will purposely allow an arm or 
leg to be cut off?”’ And he said, Yes, believing what 
he said. Here again I make a suggestion about read- 
ing—not quite as easy this time, but still not hard. 
Let the ambitious student write to Paul Raushen- 
bush, Madison, Wisconsin, for an account of the 
soundest step yet taken against the evil of unemploy- 
ment. 


‘“More Brains, Good Lord’’ 

The quotation, which is from George Meredith, 
indicates one side of our world problem. Hell, it is 
said, is paved with good intentions. There is on us 
the duty not only of feeling generously but also of 
thinking soundly. Theodore Roosevelt, the country 
remembers, complained that rational reform and 
progress were impeded, not only by malefactors of 
great wealth on the right, but by a lunatic fringe on 
the left. A college debating society might well take 
up the question of whether more harm is done by 
those who are selfishly unwilling to move toward a 
juster world or by those on whom any sales artist can 
put off a patent cure. If the college boys were frivolous 
they might phrase the debate, ‘‘Which form the greater 
obstacle, the Bourbons or the Nuts?” 

A church that is to play a forcible part in the 
modern world, in which every individual is presumed 
to have the opportunity to read and think for himself, — 
needs to have as much intellectual humility as Soc-— 
rates declared he had. It should have patience also, — 
realizing the role of quietness and slow time. It can 
hardly with wisdom fight about the relation of gold to 
silver, or about the influence of foreign trade on the 
domestic market... But it must fight, nevertheless, for 
the disinherited, for the imperiled. How can it do this, 
without undertaking over-technical judgments? 
think the line is clear enough, and shall give my own 
view of where it falls, in the next issue of The Register 

Norman Hapocoma 4 
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IT was a friendly act on the part of the Meuische 
Akademie to invite an American professor to 
lecture on our native culture and institutions 
at German universities. 
I chose to speak in German, because ] wished to 
‘be understood. Present-day Germans are keen to 
acquire English, and flock to places where they can 
listen to the language, but few of them can grasp all 
‘shades of meaning in rapid discourse, especially when 
the speaker has an American cadence. Another de- 
‘cision was more hazardous: I submitted my text to no 
itic, for the reason that a German is sure to find 
‘your own terms of speech, as well as the exact ideas 
you are trying to express, “not quite suitable.’ When 
‘the most sympathetic censor has gotten through with 
Tevising your paper, you have a conventional dis- 
course, which might stand as an editorial in any native 
“newspaper, but when you survey the wreck of your 
Bye, you lose all confidence in the worth of your 
own message. I feel sure that, under present condi- 
‘tions, people enjoyed hearing untrammeled opinions 
freely uttered. And when, at the end of a particularly 
“outspoken discourse, I made apology for anything 
“which might have seemed out of place in the mouth of 
“an academic guest, it was gratifying to hear a sign of 
deprecation travel through the audience. 
1 An American Speaks Out 
‘ The earlier part of the year is not the favorable 
time for visiting Germany: the sky was always gray, 
the air damp and chilling. There was no snow or ice, 
the grass was green, fields were being tilled, crocuses 
and snowdrops were coming up; there was everywhere 
a baffled premonition of frustrated spring. 
| The first appearance was in the gigantic new 
building of the University of Cologne. A tract of 
land on the outskirts of the city affords spacious 
"grounds which compare with the campus of an Amer- 
ican college. The long stretched-out building looks 
for all the world like a high-powered shoe-factory. It 
is in the severe, lineal style of newest architecture. 
The florid incrustations of the imperial period and the 
mm assive tufa-primitiveness of the following stage have 
given place to a rigid perpendicular simplicity. There 
are no applied embellishments, but endless stretches 
of light, airy, practically equipped apartments, very 
beautiful in their finish of clear-grained paneling in 
natural pine. The only decorative feature is an al- 
‘cove, gleaming with Byzantine gold mosaic, and en- 
‘sh ining a bronze bust of Adolf Hitler. I regret to add 
that in the corridor there is conspicuously es a 
er 


stin of that atrocious Jew-baiting paper, 
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rmer, with a flaming appeal to all students to sub- 


Lecturing at German Universities 
J. T. Hatfield 


The large hall was filled. Any speaker knows 
whether his discourse has taken hold, and on this 
occasion, speaking on “The American Educational 
System,” I could have no doubt that the first ordeal 
had been safely undergone. 

Giessen offered a problem: there is perhaps no city 
where Nazi control has been more ruthless, where 
freedom of speech has been more rigorously curbed— 
and the university had selected my lecture on “‘Ger- 
man Culture in the United States,” a theme which 
had many perils for one whose chief thesis was the 
pre-eminence of our New England tradition, and who 
had much to criticize in the nature of German propa- 
ganda in the United States. A diplomatic handling 
of the subject was called for, and it was no small relief 
to gain the approval of a large audience and of the Nazi 
authorities, who introduced and thanked the speaker. 

Frankfort proved highly remunerative: the direc- 
tor of the Goethe Museum made me free of its newly 
acquired treasures, led me to see many of the literary 
monuments of the historic city, and made me a wel- 
come guest in his friendly home. The audience in the 
massive new university building overfilled a large 
auditorium and had to move into the largest one. The 
perilous lecture was given again, and my sponsors 
were particularly grateful for my elaborated eulogies 
of our Puritan founders, and for the pointing out of 
serious mistakes which have been made by the Ger- 
mans among us. 

An all day ride to Berlin had to be immediately 
followed by an address at the university on “Long- 
fellow, a Mediator of German Culture in America.” 
Few of my hearers had known of our poet’s incredible 
industry in his study of literature at German uni- 
versities, or of his great services to German studies 
as Harvard professor. In the front of the audience 
was the venerable Professor Brandl, with whom I had 


‘been closely associated in Berlin just forty years ago. 


Story of a Priest 

At Leipzig an eminent lawyer attached to the 
Supreme Court conducted me to the lofty reception- 
hall of the Rector magnificus, who had recently been 
put in control by the present government. The 
same hazardous lecture was presented, the rector 
thanked me publicly, had me at his right hand at 
supper, and led me to my hotel in person, after which 
he returned to the supper, which on Gernfan prin- 
ciples was destined to be long drawn out. 

Freiburg is my favorite city, supremely prized 
for its picturesqueness, its marvelous setting, and its 
superior people. Its new university is stately and 
sumptuous, and the audience represented the highest 
type of intelligence. I spoke on “American Life in 
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Town and Country.” Among my hearers, I noticed 
a fine-féatured Catholic priest, who seemed singularly 
interested in an account of our institutions, especially 
the description of the many social and cultural ac- 
tivities of the larger Protestant churches. At the close 
of the lecture he took both my hands and thanked me 
warmly for the new light which I had shed on Ameri- 
can religious life, which to him, ‘‘as a Catholic,” was a 
valued revelation. Later, I was informed that my 
priest was the Crown Prince of the late Kingdom of 
Saxony. 


What Germans Think of Us 


At Heidelberg, my first quest was to find the 
home where Longfellow worked with feverish activity 
for six months in 1836, and where he laid the founda- 
tions of his acquaintance with the German language 
and literature. The building is not marked in any 
way, but I believe that it is the “Antonius House” at 
248 Hauptstrasse, near the Karlstor. It should not be 
difficult to determine this matter. I lectured in the 
severely plain new university building, which was 
given by Ambassador Schurman and a number of 
New York friends. A marble tablet records their 
names: some of them were American Jews, and the 
inscription has not been removed. 

The most dreaded ordeal was. the appearance in 
the imposing University of Munich, on the monumen- 
tal Ludwigstrasse. The affair was under the direct 
auspices of the Akademie, which had generously 
sponsored and arranged the entire expedition, and 
they had “‘hung it on the great bell,’’ to use a German 
idiom. This, the last experience, turned out the best; 
the Akademie expressed its satisfaction in magnani- 
mous terms, and placed in my hands a formidable 
roll of bank-notes, all of which had to be spent in Ger- 
many within the next three weeks. This proved a 
most annoying problem; it was impossible to consume 
this sum on meats or drinks. The solution was found 
in retiring to modest quarters in quiet Goettingen and 
cheerful Hamburg, and in spending the money on 
gifts for the faithful ones at home. 

Germany is still Germany, and has not lost its 
charm. ‘The personal friendliness leaves nothing to 
desire. The bitterness once shown toward Woodrow 
Wilson’s countrymen has disappeared, leaving only 
a dazed wonder, “why the Americans do not like us.” 
All classes are neatly dressed: one sees no rags, no 
dirt, no beggars; slums and swindlers have disap-. 
peared. ‘There are almost no empty stores or houses; 
civic and military affairs are in efficient running 
order: in all my travels, not a railway train but was 
strictly on time. Afternoon restaurants and concerts 
are crowded daily by contented-looking people. 
Huge public works are under way: the Linden in 
Berlin is completely torn up for the construction of a 
new subway; many rivers are being canalized, and 
valuable tracts of Jand reclaimed. 

All» over the country one sees attractive single 
homes for workmen being put up. There is no lack 
of attractive food and drink; one even entertains a 
suspicion that the Germans allot too high a place to 
these commodities in daily life. The perils of street 
traffic are great: one is threatened, not so much by the 
scorching automobiles, as by the dense swarms of 
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speeding bicycles, which dart out from every directi 
when least expected. 
Book-shops are inviting; translations from: Amer 
ican authors are being read, such as “Antonio Ad 
verso,” Wilder’s “‘Heaven’s My Destination,” Vai 
Loon’s “Geography,” Pearl Buck’s ““Good Earth,” ant 
various books by Sinclair Lewis. 
German human nature glories in being led int 
solid cooperation toward a large end. Unity is i 
cessantly pounded into the consciousness at evert 
turn, and in myriad ways. Nothing is omitted tha’ 
can keep enthusiasm at concert-pitch. The winte 
collections for the poor are typical; no less than nin 
agencies were constantly at work; the mustard-colore¢ 
Nazi troopers and uniformed lottery-agents i 


everywhere, and there was no escape from their solici 
tations; they invaded trains and ships, and one coul 
no longer be at undisturbed ease in his inn. These 
husky legionnaires marching and singing through the 
streets, impress you as being of the sort who will put 
up with no nonsense; their motto is, Thorough; they 
have a hair-trigger alertness in denouncing any trace 
of dissent. . 


The Darkest Side 


Americans who mix in intimate social groups 
have to guard their speech, for some observer is likely 
to report any criticisms. A man in Nuremberg who 
blamed the radio-administration and recommended 
the reception from certain foreign stations, was sen- 
tenced to five months in prison; a high Catholic of- 
ficial, who had allowed a group of boys to parade with 
banners and uniforms, had criticized the law for 
sterilization, and had publicly prayed for a nun who 
had smuggled money out of the country, was sent to 
prison for seven months. Loyalty to the government 
is the highest religion; as the national leader of youth 
formulates the matter: ‘““He who loves Adolf Hitler, 
loves Germany; and he who loves Germany, loves 
God.” 

Intolerance toward opponents leads to: the most 
absurd unfairness; the wildest slanders remain uncon- 
tradicted, and are accepted by credulous people. 
Frau von Ludendorff has published a book, very widely 
sold, which maintains that Schiller was murdered by 
freemasons, with the connivance of Goethe; she has 
just uttered a later volume of “proofs.’’ 

The first enthusiasm is somewhat tempered: I 
was surprised, at a large cinema in Stuttgart, to notice 
that a vivid speaking picture of the Leader evoked no 
sign of applause, while the portly Goering was greeted 
with a wave of comic laughter. 

Mendelssohn’s statue still stands before the Ge- 
wandhaus in Leipzig, which he made the musical center 
of Germany, but his compositions are noticeably miss- 
ing from among the albums displayed in shop-windows. 
A great cultural organization, which publishes charm- 
ing small editions of the best German poets, was com- 
pelled to suppress selections from Heine. His works 


-_ are kept under lock and key in public libraries. The 


rector of one of the greatest universities was recently 
removed, and a sturdy Nazi put in his place, because 
he had said in a lecture: “The best book in this field is 
by a Jew, but it remains the highest authority.” z 

The darkest blot in this story is the currency anc 
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igorous promotion of that unspeakably vile and scur- 
lous sheet, Der Sturmer, devoted to defaming the 
ewish people. It is sold everywhere, and conspicu- 
sly displayed on city streets, enclosed in large 
rames, which are carved to show disgusting carica- 
ures of Jewish types. Among its milder assertions is 
he statement: “‘All Jews are bastards, and congenital 
sriminals.”” The logic of these diatribes is illustrated 
y the treatment of the familiar story in Genesis: 
‘Joseph attacked his master’s wife. Being a Jew, he 
hrew the blame on her, and was properly sent to 
rison.’’ 


Jewish influence steals in, through cracks, as it 
were. In a shop in Hamburg, a pleasing device was 
on sale, which discoursed the fairy strains of ‘‘Lezse 
zieht durch mein Gemut.’’ Neither buyer nor seller 
considered that both the words and music of this 
delicate song were written by men of unmixed Jewish 
race. I was reminded of an American musical festival, 
held during the World War, from which all German 
influences were rigorously barred. A conspicuous place 
was given to the Apprenti sorcier, in blissful ignorance 
of the fact that Dukas’s work is a transcription of 
Goethe’s Zauberlehrling.” 


Another Dedham Case 


Earl C. Davis 


IN January 20, 1891, Dr. Charles A. Briggs, 
‘professor of Biblical Theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, de- 
livered an inaugural address at the exercises 
by which he was formally inducted into the duties of 
that chair. From this incident grew the famous and 
protracted heresy trial known as “The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America against the 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D. DD.” This trial was carried 
on within the framework and institutional procedure of 
the Presbyterian order. It involved essentially the 
same problem that is now commanding the attention 
and concern of the Presbyterian body in the sharp 
current controversy between the “Fundamentalists” 
and ‘‘Modernists.” 
July 6, 1936, may be destined to become another 
important date in the struggles of the Presbyterian 
Church to meet the conditions which religious institu- 
tions face in this changing order. It appears that on 
June 30, 1936, the West Jersey Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
acting under the orders of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, deposed three Fundamentalist ministers for 
alleged insubordination and defiance of high church 
authority. 
' As a result of this action by the West Jersey 
Presbytery, the Collinswood (New Jersey) Presby- 
terian church voted 479 to eight to withdraw from 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and (for the time being at least) become an inde- 
nendent church, retaining as its pastor Rev. Carl 
McIntire, one of the three ministers unfrocked on 
June 30. Next in order came the appeal of five mem- 
bers of the Collinswood Presbyterian church to the 
‘Chancery Court at Camden, N. J., for an injunction 
to prevent Rev. Carl MclIntire, the pastor, from 
preaching or conducting any service in the church. 
The value of the church building is said to be from 
$200,000 to $250,000. The New York Times reports 
that the action of the court means that Mr. McIntire, 
although “deposed” by the West Jersey Presbytery 
. . will continue to occupy the pulpit until a 
final hearing of the case in the fall. The decision by 
the courts will be of far-reaching importance, in view 
f the fact that the Collinswood case may be regarded 


al 


is a test case in which not only the question of the 


Presbyterian order and its relations to fundamental 


ership of church property, but the polity of the 


creeds and doctrines, may become involved. It is 
reported that several other churches are awaiting the 
court’s decision before taking further action. 

To those of the Congregational order the develop- 
ment from this present situation will be of particular 
concern. The Dedham Case of a century ago in- 
volved the question of ownership of church property as 
interpreted by the courts of Massachusetts under the 
practice and principles of the Congregational order. 
What the courts of New Jersey will have to say upon 
a like question under the Presbyterian polity will be 
of profound interest. Also this case seems to include 
the questions raised by the famous Andover case in- 
volving matters of belief and doctrine. 

In the background of the Collinswood case lurks 
the complicated and searching struggle of the Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists. Rev. Carl McIntire is 
one of the militant Fundamentalists of whom Dr. J.. 
Gresham Machen is an outstanding leader. In 1923 
Dr. Machen, at that time assistant professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, published a very able and 
forthright book, “Christianity and Liberalism” (‘The 
Macmillan Company) in which he set forth the issues 
involved in the struggle between ‘‘Liberalism’’ and 
“Christianity.”” He presented not only the intellec- 
tual but the ethical problems involved in “whether 
first-century religion can ever stand in company with 
twentieth-century science.” One paragraph in the 
concluding chapter of that book hints at the contribu- 
tion that may have been made by churches under the 
Congregational polity to the institutional aspects of 
religion in this era of confusion: Unitarians will note 
this: ‘‘If a man desires to combat that message (the in- 
herited message of the Christian tradition) instead of 
propagating it, he has no right, no matter how false the 
message may be, to gain a vantage ground for com- 
bating it by making a declaration of his faith which— 
‘be it plainly spoken—is not true. 

“But if such a course of action is wrong, another 
course of action is open to the man who desires to 
propagate ‘liberal Christianity.’ Finding the existing 
‘evangelical’ churches to be bound up to a creed which 
he does not accept, he may either unite himself with 
some other existing body, or else found a new body to 
suit himself. There are, of course, certain obvious 
disadvantages in such a course—the abandonment of 
church buildings to which one is attached, the break 
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in family traditions, the injury to sentiment of various 
kinds. But there is one supreme advantage which far 
overbalances all such disadvantages. It is the ad- 
vantage of honesty. The path of honesty in such mat- 
ters may be rough and thorny, but it can be trod. 
And it has already been trod—for example, by the 
Unitarian Church. The Unitarian Church is frankly 
and honestly just the kind of church that the liberal 


Shall the Jew Lose His Identity? — : 


Rabbi Isaac Landman © 


N|HE answer to the question posed to me by the 
editor is emphatically in the negative. With 
few exceptions, and especially since Naziism 
has rejected the philosophy of the extreme 

Jewish assimilationists in Continental Europe, this 

reply will be given by Jews generally. 

Many Jews, even those who debate the question 
heatedly, are confused. To the non-Jew, therefore, 
it should be made clear at the outset that assimilation 
means one thing to the Jews of Europe, and something 
else to the Jews of America. 

When Furopean Jews used to speak of assimila- 
tion they meant the ultimate fusing of the Jews with 
the non-Jews. They had in mind complete absorp- 
tion by the majority: politically, culturally and re- 
ligiously. In Germany there is a small group of Jews 
who still agitate for this aspect of assimilation: to lose 
their identity altogether. 

When American Jews speak of assimilation there 
dces not enter into the concept any thought of self- 
annihilation. Assimilation in the United States means 
adaptation to Americanism: politically and culturally 
but not religiously. It means the casting off of habits, 
manners, or customs which the parents or grandparents 
of the American Jews may have brought with them 
from whatever country; fusing into the American 
scene as citizens, neighbors and friends, without, 
however, undermining or destroying the uniqueness 
and integrity of the Jewish religious heritage. On the 
contrary, it means the maintenance, the cherishing, 
the carrying on and further evolving, of our spiritual 
ideals and religious aspirations under the unique 
American democratic institutions and in the light of 
American culture. 

Assimilation entered into the philosophy of 
Jewish life at the end of the eighteenth century. It 
came as a natural consequence, following upon the 
economic and political emancipation after the French 
Revolution. There is no single cause that might be 
offered to explain this phenomenon. The principal 
condition, however, was the freedom from ghetto 
constrictions that flashed upon the Jews in Western 
and Central Furope. 

At first, this freedom was cultural and intellectual. 
Continental J ews were thrilled by the realization that, 
for the first time since they lived among the European 
nations, opportunity was offered them to become part 
and parcel of the peoples in whose midst they dwelt. 
Half a century later came political freedom as well. 
Here was hope for a Golden Era like that of Spain! 
So the Jews embraced these cultural, intellectual and 
political opportunities with zeal. They entered into 


scripture. Perhaps, it was argued, Jewish separatism 


preacher desires—namely, a church without an au 


thoritative Bible, without doctrinal requirements) 
and without a creed.” 1 

It would be an amazing situation for ne modern 
world if an appeal to the secular courts for judgment 
should bring forth a decision that upholds the legal 
validity and binding import of the ‘Confession of 
Faith” of the Presbyterian Church. z: 


the life of the nation where they had become citizens. 

The rise of capitalism, too, contributed to the 
evolvement of the idea of assimilation. Most of us 
realize the reasons why Jews played a part in 
the process that’ developed the capitalistic system. 
They had been traders in Europe for centuries. 
They were forced to this occupation by a long series 
of economic prohibitions, like those of the present 
Nazi Germany, which estopped them from participat- 
ing in the agricultural and industrial life of the na- 
tions. They were also the leading international 
traders, because Jews in one country trusted Jews in 
another country (that was how bills of exchange 
evolved), and because they possessed a common 
language, Hebrew, in which they transacted their 
commercial correspondence and through which Jewish 
communities, no matter how scattered, never lost 
touch. 

But now Jews came as well in contact with non- 
Jews most freely, commercially and industrially, cul- 
turally and intellectually. The first adaptation Jews 
had to make was to cast off their ghetto clothes and 
manners, to modify their ghetto customs and tradi- 
tions. They had to adopt the vernacular. They 
sought to participate in the governments of which they 
so suddenly became a part. They yearned for social 
recognition. 

Then came a tragic awakening. Notwithstanding 
the zeal with which they embraced all the oppor- 
tunities offered by the new conditions; notwithstanding 
the passion with which they entered into the life, the 
activities, the strivings, of the nations of which they 
had become citizens, the Jews found doors closed to 
them in many directions, especially in the direction of 
the professions, and socially. They also discovered 
that baptism would open these doors. Moreover, bap- 
tism plus intermarriage would keep these doors wide 
open for them, their children and their children’s 
children. 

Assimilation took on a new meaning! The most 
progressive and cultivated among the Jews were A 


only discouraged but disillusioned. The dream of an 
ideal humanity, of the brotherhood of man, was no 
to be realized. This dream was grounded in Jewish 
idealism that dated back to the prophets of Jewish 


is holding back the coming of this great day of hu 
manity. The extremists who were idealists figured 
that since, through Christianity, the whole western 
world had become heir to the prophetic ideals, perhaps 
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haps the realization of human brotherhood would be 

hastened by the absorption of the Jews within the 

populations of each country where they found them- 
elves. 


But now, since Nazi Germany rejects this con- 


cept of assimilation in the very country where it had 
its birth, there is an end.to the illusion that identi- 
fied assimilation with the total loss of Jewish identity. 
| In Russia, the idea of assimilation struck root 
more than half a century after it had developed in 
‘Central Europe. There the Tsarist Government 
undertook to speed up the assimilation of the Jews. 
‘The government even imported leaders from Germany 
to assist in creating among the Jewish population such 
institutions and organizations as would eventually 
determine the complete absorption of the Jews. 
However, the policy of the famous church reactionary 
Pobyedonostzev that one-third of the Jews of Russia 
were to be destroyed through pogroms, one-third to 
be forced to migrate, and the remaining one-third to be 
‘converted to Christianity, awoke the intellectual as- 
similationists in that country to the true aim of the 
Russian Government. 

But it should be noted that whereas in Central 
Europe assimilationist ideas filtered down through to 
the masses of the Jewish people, in Russia the masses 
of the Jewish Prone were left untouched by this 
philosophy. 
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The first important immigration of Jews to 
America resulted from the revolutions in Central 
Europe of the 1840’s. These immigrants had already 
absorbed the culture of the time in their native lands. 
Intellectually they had already tasted the possi- 
bilities of the newer fields emancipation had opened. 
They were the ones who had cast off ghetto manners 
and customs. They had even reformed their syna- 
gogue worship so that it should not seem strange and 
oriental to the non-Jews. But they were thoroughly 
disillusioned. They no longer clung to the hope that 
with the slogan of liberty, equality and fraternity 
the millennium had begun. 

Jews, however, are indomitable optimists. In 
American democratic principles and institutions, these 
disillusioned wanderers out of Europe perceived the 
possibility of the beginnings of the Messianic Era. 
Therefore, their religious leaders in the new land of 
hope and promise re-emphasized the mission of the 
Jews in the world to continue the prophetic ideals, 
as the assimilation of these ideals into Christianity had 
proved to be merely lip service. They determined to 
become Americanized in the sense already described, 
being equally convinced that they must in no way 
compromise their religious heritage nor surrender their 
spiritual integrity. 

Assimilation in America at no time harbored the 
thought of the loss of Jewish identity! 


Facing Reality 


Randall S. Hilton 


_ E rush madly about tasting this and that 


pleasure which only money can buy.’ We 

smile and laugh, the hysterical laughter 
SECON of one chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. We 

ae how to appear happy, but all too often this ap- 
pearance is only a mask which covers the inward tur- 
moil of an unsatisfied and unhappy self. The crowds 
which are jammed into our pleasure palaces give 
evidence of the inability of many people to live with 
themselves. 

_ There are various ways which we find, Bbiisrioualy 
or unconsciously, to escape from our selves: the ex- 
cessive indulgence in picture shows, dancing, auto- 
mobiling, and clubs; the narrow fanaticism of the one- 
track mind which dares not trust itself on any other 
track; the constant insistence upon jovial companion- 
ship which fails to recognize that a mirthful front may 

-sereen a tortured soul; indulgence in idle gossip which 
subtly exalts our ego at the expense of others; the 
_attitude of self-pity, which is a selfish narcotic dulling 
our sense of appreciation for others and a complete 
‘bar to our own happiness. It is the folly of our mode 
of living that it seems to encourage these self-evasions. 
As long as we indulge in them we cannot meet the dis- 
illusionments and defeats of life with that serene and 
‘calm mastery which is the birthright of humanity. 
To meet realities it is necessary to know the self. 
_ Psychologically there are many selves, the church 
self, the business self, the club self, but inderlying all 
of these there is the true self, the “Tam I,” the soul of 
an. Regardless of what the scientific description of 
his “self” may be, we do not come to understand it by 


either a chemical or mathematical formula. Yet, it 
is this underlying self with which we have to live con- 
tinuously. It alone has that power to unify and har- 
monize life which will give it both quality and direc- 
tion. It is this self which we must learn to know. 

As human beings we are at home in this world, an 
integral, though unique, part of nature. That we may 
know ourselves let us throw off the artificial fronts of 
man-made society and become a very part of the all- 
pervading nature about us. Whether we dwell in 
the city or in the country, we can commune with 
those natural elements about us even though they be 
altered by man. As very parts of the universe we, 
too, can have the deep tranquillity of the sea and the 
surging power of its restlessness; the gentle strength 
of the wind that sways each tree in the forest; the ease 
and power of the clouds which beautify the sky and 
bring refreshing rains; and the serene resistance of 
the rocks which avenge not themselves upon the lash- 
ing waves. A pebble or a blade of grass may be our 
companion. 

As we contemplate the vastness of space, sprinkled 
with its innumerable stars, we can in all humility cry 
out, “What is man that we should be mindful of him?” 
As we catch the feeling of being a very part of these ~ 
eternal forces we shall come to understand how it is 
that those who mourn shall be comforted. Thus, 
finding ourselves an integral part of the universe, we 
may so harmonize ourselves that we become truly at 
home in the world in which we live. Through this 
self-realization we may acquire the courage to face 
the realities of life and be at peace with ourselves. 
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Dean of Lincoln Centre Has Varied Experience 


An attendance at the various functions 
of the Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, 
Ill., totaling over 56,000 was reported by 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean, at the annual 
meeting of the Centre. 

In giving an account of his own activities 
Dr. Reese said that he lived from day to 
day in seven worlds. He designated them 
in part as follows: 


World of Social Service 

“First of all, I live in a World of Social 
Service. I shall not attempt even to sum- 
marize the responsibilities and activities 
that come under my care here at the Centre, 
but it may be of interest to you for me 
to record some of the major social-service 
committees of which I am chairman. 

“There is the Juvenile Court Committee 
of the Chicago chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers, which is 
attempting to make a study of juvenile- 
court theory and practice with the hope of 
making a report and recommendations 
that will be of importance to socially 
minded people throughout the country. 

“Tt will be seen how important is a re- 
vival of interest in juvenile-court theory 
and practice when we recall that only last 
spring an effort was made to enact a law 
that would have caused the state of Illinois 
to revert to the low standards of the last 
century in dealing with children as young 
as ten years of age accused of felonies, and 
so defeat the social gains made during 
nearly a half century in the corrective 
treatment and protection of children. 

“Next is the Joint Committee on Public 
Assistance, which consistsof representatives 
from all of the major social-service agencies 
of the city. The object of this committee 
is to foster a sense of national responsibility 
for meeting the needs of people on relief in 
away that is not possible under the present 
restrictions. 

“An important committee is the re- 
viewing committee of the Council of 
Social Agencies for the Community Fund, 
which examines the service records and 
the budgets of some forty-seven group- 
work agencies in Chicago, and makes 
recommendations to the budget commit- 
tee of the Fund. I shall not dwell upon 
other social-service committees of which 
I am a member. Functioning in any of 
these connections, I feel that I am fulfilling 
duties that are as organic to my deanship 
here as are those associated with our own 
departments. 


World of Education 

“Second, I live in the World of Educa- 
tion. During the fall quarter I gave a 
four-hour course in the department of edu- 
eation of George Williams College on 
‘Principles and Methods of Adult Educa- 
tion,’ and a similar course in the depart- 
ment of education of Central Y. M. C. A. 
College on ‘Principles and Techniques of 
Group Leadership and Discussion.’ 


“Also I am serving on the board of the 
Chicago Adult Educational Council, and 
am a member of its Committee on Informal 
Agencies. 

“The Adult Education Council is a 
clearing-house for both formal and informal 


educational institutions of the city. It 


supplies lecturers for all sorts of educa- 
tional programs, and conducts, from 
time to time, institutes designed to corre- 
late the work of the agencies and improve 
their standards. 


World of Forum and Discussion 

“Third, I live in the World of Forums 
and Discussion Groups, in which I have 
participated in symposiums, panels, round- 
tables, creative discuss‘ons, and a consid- 
erable number of gatherings where I have 
claimed the exclusive right to dispense in- 
formation. 

‘But perhaps my chief function in this 
world has been that of a presiding officer, 
which has become so common that I have 
resolved to cease and desist, lest I become 
known as a professional presiding officer, 
than which I can think of nothing worse. 


World of Religion 

“Fourth, I live in the World of Religion. 
I am serving on the board of directors of 
the Religious Education Association and 
on its editorial board. This organization 
effectively brings together Protestants and 
Catholics, Jews and Gentiles. Another 
religious activity is that of president of 
the Humanist Press Association, which 
publishes The New Humanist and repre- 
sents the cooperative effort of that new 
and growing movement of religious hu- 
manism in the Unitarian, Universalist and 
liberal Jewish groups. 

‘Perhaps the most important religious 
commission on which I have worked in re- 
cent years is one engaged in the editing of 
a new book of hymns and services to be 
used in the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. Recently, after five long years, 
we have put the hymn book in the hands 
of the printer, though the services are not 
yet completed. It will rejoice humanists to 
know that for the first time in religious 
history a major hymn book will contain 
approximately twenty percent of humanist 
hymns, and a still larger proportion of 
readings and services of a humanist na- 
ture. 

“During the illness of the acting-minis- 
ter of the Unity Church of Hinsdale, IIl., 
I have occupied that pulpit a number of 
times; and here at the Centre and else- 
where in the city I have performed minis- 
terial functions in connection with mar- 
riages, funerals, and the like. 

‘The world of religion as religion is com- 
ing to be interpreted by modern minds is 
one that socially-minded persons ignore at 
their peril, for religion at its best has al- 
ways been a dominant factor in the cul- 
tures of mankind. 
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World of Patriotic Activity 


“Fifth, I live in the World of Patriotic 
Activity which has been recorded in great. 
detail in Mrs. Dillings ‘Red Network,’ | 
and by Harry Young in his expose of all 
subversive characters, but which I think 
of asa world firmly grounded on the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States. f 

“These activities I regard as marking 
real patriotism. In fact I think of myself | 
as a one hundred percent American, hold- 
ing, as I do, that the real subversive 
characters are those who would convert | 
America into a Fascist or Nazi state, where 
racial bigotry would run riot and personal 
liberties be trampled in the dust. 


World of Journalism 


“Sixth, I live in the World of Journalism. 
In addition to my work in connection with 
The New Humanist and Religious Educa- 
tion, already referred to, I feel that as_ 
managing editor of Unity I have a re- 
sponsibility that is definitely related to 
the work of Abraham Lincoln Centre, and 
that continues the tradition of the founder 
of this institution, who, from the days of 
the founding of the Pamphlet Mission in 
1878 to the time of his death, devoted 
himself unsparingly to the spreading of 
religious, ethical and political ideals, 
through the columns of Unity. 


World of Thought and Meditation 


“Finally, I live in the World of Thought 
and Meditation. In the midst of the 
complexities and confusions of modern 
life, we need as never before to think rigor- 
ously on fundamental issues, and to do 
this effectively we must from time to 
time meditate on the totality of things, 
try to see the world steadily and see it 
whole. Genuine adulthood is the ability 
to maintain an intelligent objectivity in 
the midst of effective activity. 

“Our world of conflict, of suffering and 
of poverty will never be made over in 
terms of a comparative commonwealth 
until we learn how to marshal the best 
thought of the ages and wed it to the most 
effective techniques of modern life in a 
well-rounded plan. 

“The time is fast approaching when 
Lincoln Centre must face the problem of | 
expanding its plant to proportions com- 
mensurate with the largeness of the name 
it bears, the spirit of its founders, and the 
needs of the community. No institution - 
ever stands still—it goes backward or for- 
ward. There are types of work, including 
the fostering of interracial fellowship, 
peace, and free discussion, to which we are 
especially committed.. For these larger 
needs, larger plans need to be made, and 
a greater sense of responsibility needs to 
be felt. a. 

“T summon you, as free spirits, to j 
together to make Lincoln Centre what 
allofus,wantittobecome.” 


_ The first Religious Education Institute 
to be conducted at the Shoals solely by 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association ex- 
ceeded the expectations of its sponsors 
both numerically and in practical benefit 
to those who took its courses. Delegates 
were expected to take two courses and to 
devote definite time to outside reading and 
study. Strict records of attendance at 
classes were kept and all note-books of 
those working for credits were submitted 
to and examined by the instructors who 
were also available daily for private con- 
sultation. In their eagerness to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for training, 
some of the students chose to take several 
electives also, and to them the week was a 
strenuous one. The Institute will be made 
a part of the Department’s annual pro- 
gram jand those who take three-year 
courses, whether in consecutive years or 
not, will receive a certificate of achieve- 
ment. 

The policy of using the Shoals to advance 
the work of religious education in the de- 
nomination has been a consistent one since 
1912 and the years following, when the 
conference was organized and directed by 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, who was at that 
time head of the Department. 

Classes divided remarkably evenly, with 
approximately fifty in the courses given 
by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.,on ‘Unitarian Beliefs,” Ernest 
W. Kuebler, secretary of the Department, 
on ““Teaching Methods,” and Miss Frances 
W. Wood of Detroit, Mich., on ‘‘How to 
Administer the Church School.” Miss 
Elizabeth L. Reed of All Souls’ Church, 
New York, N. Y., had a few less for her 
course in kindergarten and primary meth- 
ods, and Dr. Rolland Emerson Wolfe, 
of the Tufts College School of Religion, 
whose course on “Jesus and His Teachings” 
was the only one held at the first class 
hour in the morning, had nearly seventy 
students registered. About seventy-five 
took up work in the workshop which was 
directed by Miss Gertrude H. Taft, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Department. Craft 
work and other handwork, with instruc- 
tions in their use, were in charge of Mrs. 
Forrester Macdonald of Hyde Park, 
Mass., and the costuming and dramatic 
work class was instructed by Miss Mary 
Lawrance of Berkeley, Calif. 

_ Rey. Julius N. Krolfifer, minister of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, chairman of the curriculum-study 
committee of the Department, named the 
objectives of liberal religious education 
ipon which his committee had agreed. 
fe said in brief that liberal religious edu- 
ation seeks to encourage in the individual 
e progressive development, under trained 
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idance, of an intelligent religious faith’ 
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eligious Edccation Department Holds 
Institute for Teachers at Star Island 


in an endeavor to help the pupil to attain 
personal unity and to discover personal 
meaning and value in history and present 
experience. It seeks to foster in the in- 
dividual growth in religious and ethical 
idealism, and to encourage advance from 
ideal to deed, in trying to aid in the prca 
gressive and continuous development of 
character. It seeks to foster in the in- 
dividual, through many avenues of human 
experience, growth in the power to discern 
and appreciate the highest religious and 
ethical values man has discovered, and to 
intensify progressively his devotion to 
their conservation. A further aim is to 
help develop the ability and disposition 
to engage in public worship and to par- 
ticipate in the progressive development of 
the church. It seeks also to aid in develop- 
ing the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in and to contribute constructively to 
the progressive development of an intelli- 
gent and humane social order and a world 
characterized by peace and good will. 

The committee on leadership training of 
the Department announced through its 
chairman, Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman 
of Bangor, Maine, its first plans for a 
program of teacher-training in the local 
church. A series of published outlines for 
workers’ conferences will be released for 
use by ministers and church-school leaders 
in September. Four will be issued at that 
time and four more in January. These will 
be guides for the conduct of monthly 
teachers’ meetings. The committee will 
release also a church-school teachers’ note- 
book or loose-leaf manual by the use of 
which the individual teacher may enrich 
his work. A third project will be the dis- 
tribution to Unitarian church schools of 
leaflets and pamphlets on the work of com- 
mittees on religious education in the local 
church. 

Professor Wolfe gave two evening lec- 
tures on the “Educational Use of the 
Bible,” in which he spoke of Amos and the 
importance of the prophetic writings as 
literature. He declared the prophets to be 
spiritual geniuses never surpassed except 
by Jesus, and said that since Amos started 
the long line of prophets, religion has never 
been the same as before. With him it be- 
gan to be ethical. 

In his second lecture on the educational 
use of the Bible Professor Wolfe said that 
the Bible has begun to swing back into the 
schools, churches and church schools from 
which it was driven a few years ago. Lib- 
erals made a great mistake in turning it 
over to conservatives, he thinks. Instead 
of studying characters or particular times 
or movements, he suggested studying the 
sweep of great ideas from their beginning 
to the present, such as the idea of God. 

Dr. Argow preached at the Sunday 
morning service and gave brief sermonettes 
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at morning chapel during the week. Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale, minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Salem, 
Mass., was chaplain for the candlelight 
meetings and led most of them. Dr. Ar- 
gow’s Sunday sermon was on the great — 
hunger of the age, which is to have the 
conviction of man’s essential worthfulness. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, gave the 
Sunday evening address in which he em- 
phasized the importance of religious edu- 
cation for adults as well as young people. 
He urged that Protestant churches rid 
themselves of the ‘‘safety first” idea. “If 
the Protestant church got really dangerous 
and was willing to do it, it could clean up 
the political situation,” he said. ‘‘We 
plead for the prophetic voice in the pulpit, 
but when we get it we say the preacher 
must preach religion and let politics alone.” 

Other evenings were devoted to an il- 
lustrated lecture on ‘‘A Month in the Land 
of Vikings,” by Rev. Paul H. Chapman 
of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Lexington, Mass.; two evenings of 
readings of his own poems by Nixon Water- 
man of Boston, Mass., a program of stunts, 
a closing banquet, and dancing until candle- 
light time. 

In connection with his course on ‘‘Uni- 
tarian Beliefs,’ Dr. Argow required of his 
registered students that a statement of 
their own individual creeds be turned in 
to him with their notebooks. People must 
get back to basic fundamental beliefs 
about life, which are religious but not 
theological, he believes. Religion is an in- 
tegral part of life and God is the father of 
life, interested in and caring for individual 
lives. Life has a meaning and a purpose, 
and immortality is that purpose. The 
purpose of life is to put back into it more 
than one takes out. The concept of im- 
mortality is the projection of the sense of 
worth. Of the moral law, he said that 
natural and physical laws came because 
they were needful. He emphasized the 
value of the church and its purpose, to 
help transform the life of the individual, 
so that he may help transform the world. 
Worship is not self-hypnotism nor self- 
suggestion, but adoration, identification, 
obedience and recreativeness. 

Professor Wolfe gave the main outline 
of Jesus’ life and stressed the need for a 
thorough feeling of Jesus’ reality as a his- 
torical figure if one is to profit from his 
teachings. One of Dr. Wolfe’s lessons was 
upon Jesus’ method of teaching: his un- 
conventionality, love for the people, lack 
of ego, sincerity and conviction, brevity 
and originality. Another day was devoted 
to the parables and their values in teaching, 
because they are easy to remember and 
appeal to the imagination. His final lec- 
ture was upon the fourth gospel, which, he 
said, may be summarized in five words: 
love, light, life, truth and belief. 

“Uncle Oscar’’ Laighton asked the bless- 
ing at the banquet, and the speakers in- 
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cluded Dr. George F. Patterson for the 
American Unitarian Association; Miss 
Wood for the General Alliance; Miss Eliza- 
beth Kennedy for the Young People’s 
Religious Union; Mr. Krolfifer for the 
Western Unitarian Conference; Dr. Argow 
for the speakers: Henry W. Porter for the 
Institute management; Mr. Kuebler and 
Miss Taft for the Institute; Miss Lawrance 
in reminiscences of old days at the Shoals; 
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Carl B. Wetherell, executive secretary of 
the Boston Young’s Men’s Christian 
Union, who was toastmaster for the Lay- 
men’s League. The head table was decor- 
ated with a model of the stone meeting- 
house constructed and painted by Miss Mar- 
jorie Cole of Quincy, Mass., who also 


made little meeting-houses in color, which 


were used for place cards. 
Jessie E. Donahue. 


Alliance Delegates to Shoals 
Hear Dr. Eliot and Mr. Clare 


The national scope of General Alliance 
Week at the Shoals, observed this year 
from July 11 to 18, was demonstrated 
again by the widely distributed repre- 
sentation of delegates, who came from 
eighteen states and two Canadian prov- 
inces. The total enrollment was 238, 
reminiscent of pre-depression days. Among 
those present for the entire period were 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president, Mrs. 
Carol Hartwell, secretary, Miss Louise 
Brown, treasurer, and Miss Helen W. 
Greenwood, executive secretary. Three 
regional vice-presidents, Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise of Arlington, Mass., Mrs. Oscar E. 
Mertz of Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. 
Clarence C. Henson of New Orleans, La., 
were in attendance, and eight chairmen of 
standing committees and twenty-two dis- 
trict directors were included in the group 
of those who represented the national 
board of officers. 

Committees which held special programs 
during the week were those on religious 
education, the Evening Alliance, the Post- 
Office Mission, and the Cheerful Letter. 
Perhaps none was more absorbing than a 
demonstration of “Turning Trash into 
Treasure,” given by Mrs. Frederick C. 
Brush of Montclair, N. J., who exhibited a 
great number of articles made from waste 
material for use in Cheerful Letter work. 
Courage and inspiration for the coming 
Alliance year were derived in abundance 
from the presidents’ conference over which 
Mrs. Rees presided. 

Mrs. Henson was toastmistress at the 
closing banquet, at which the decorations 
were southern in their flavor. Spanish 
moss trailed along the table centers, and 
the favors were pralines from New Orleans. 
Place cards also suggested the South. 
Speakers responded to toasts consisting of 
names of well-known books. Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Churchill of Milton, Mass., who 
was a popular and efficient chairman for 
the week, responded to ‘‘Wake Up and 
Live!”’ Rev. Lawrence Clare of Montreal, 
Canada, to “Magnificent Obsession”; Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., to 
“It Can’t Happen Here,” and Mrs. Rees 
to “The Shape of Things to Come.” 

The Sunday morning preacher was Dr, 
Owen W. Eames of Springfield, Mass., 
and the minister of the week was Dr. Eliot, 
who also conducted a communion service 


early Sunday morning. Dr. Eliot’s brief 
talks at morning chapel centered about one 
phase of Jesus’ life—the fact that he lived 
in a period of tumult and turbulence and 
had constantly to make adjustments be- 
tween the serenity of the inner life of the 
spirit and the violence of the outside world. 
Whatever inner peace he achieved for 
himself was the product of a difficult and 
prolonged struggle, Dr. Eliot said. One 
occasion to which he referred was when 
news was brought of the killing of John the 
Baptist by Herod. This news had to be 
faced in solitude and must have aroused a 
terrific conflict with the fires of passionate 
indignation, but Jesus was able to master it 
and turn again to his work of healing. 

At one time, Dr. Eliot explained, Jesus 
made a violent attack upon the money- 
changers in the temple, and again, a few 
days later, he forbade his disciples to use 
force against the soldiers who came to ar- 
rest him on behalf of the high priest. This 
was not inconsistency. In both cases the 
important thing was to demonstrate the 
power of the spirit, and this required force 
in one instance and forbade it in the other. 
If Jesus had resorted to violence and thus 
escaped from the soldiers, the world would 
have lost its supreme reason for holding 
fast to its faith in the ultimate sovereignty 
of the spirit. 

A new speaker at the Shoals was Mr. 
Clare, who gave the morning lectures on 
the general subject ‘““Harth and Man.” 
One morning he spoke of the marvels which 
are everywhere, but which are taken for 
granted, beginning with the planets and 
extending to the entire universe. 

“Wonder is an intensification of life 
and is in the beginning of philosophy,” he 
said. ‘‘Wonder depends on disinterested- 
ness. Practical and wondering minds are 
the poles apart from each other.” 

On another morning he took the sub- 
ject ‘‘Man’s Place in Nature—Is Man a 
Failure?” Mr. Clare believes that the 
world is anthropocentric and that the uni- 
verse does not get its meaning until man 
comes on the scene. He is extremely im- 
portant in the universal scheme. Mr. 
Clare quoted the first sentence of the Ro- 
man Catholic catechism as containing the 
secret of all human life—‘‘The last end of 
man is to know and love God and to serve 
him forever.” This, he said, is not the 
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approximate but the ultimate end of hu- 
man life. 

Mr. Clare closed his lectures with one on 
“The Foundation and Preservation of 
Civilization.” 

An interesting session was addressed by 
Dr. Eliot, who invited discussion of the 
Appraisal Commission’s report and ex- 
plained the Interim Commission’s work. 
He classified the proposed amendments to 
the American Unitarian Association’s 
by-laws and urged that churches continue 
their study of the report so as to be pre- 
pared for intelligent action on the business 
of the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Dr, Eames’s sermon on Sunday was, 
‘‘A Message for the Church Today.” The 
spirit says to the modern age that the laws 
of economics, social welfare, ethics and 
morality, and psychology are the laws of 
God and are to be heard, accepted and 
obeyed. If the church is to speak to this 
age with authority and in a language which 
can be understood, it must see, welcome 
and appropriate to the service of religion 
all of God’s truth in every department of 
life. 

A dramatic song recital was given Sun- 
day evennig by Mrs. Katharine Rodger 
Coehlo of New York, N. Y., on the Ameri- 
can red man, his music and his legends. 
Mrs. Coehlo, who was in costume, sang 
both native Indian songs and others by 
American composers interpreting the In- 
dian. These included invocations to the 
sun and a number of ceremonial songs, 
lullabies and love songs and those of many 
types. She was accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. David R. Rodger. 

Miss Frances W. Wood of Detroit, 
Mich., spoke one morning on ‘Creative 
Religion’? and demonstrated a service of 
worship for a church school. Dr. Charles 
E. Park, minister of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., gave an illustrated lecture 
on Bunyan’s “‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and Mrs. 
Forrester Macdonald, who has been made 
chairman of the Alliance religious-educa- 
tion committee, spoke on “Symbols,” il- 
lustrating her talk on the blackboard and 
with a variety of crosses. 

-Two evenings of drama, dancing, and 
music were presented under the direction 
of Mrs. L. C. Fairchild of Brookline, Mass. 
One evening was devoted to scenes from 
Dickens’s “Our Mutual Friend,” with a 
presentation of ‘The R. Wilfer Family at 
Home.” Thursday evening two short 
plays, “‘Ashes of Roses” and ‘Sardines,’ 
were given. Mrs. Hames presented two 
dances, and a fashion show was given with 
the waitresses forming an attractive bridal 
party. 

The candlelight leaders for the week were 
Mrs. Rees, Mrs. Hartwell, Mrs. Philip 
Alger of Schenectady, N. Y., Mrs. L. 
Francis Kennedy of Belmont, Mass., Mrs. 
O. G. Strong of Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. J. A. 
Huston of Toronto, Canada, and Miss 
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_~EUGENE GROUP TRIES OUT 
CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE 


The practical side of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement is being put into 
effect in Eugene, Ore., according to a re- 
cent report from Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
-botham, minister of the Community Lib- 
eral Church (Unitarian). The social- 
action group of Eugene, which has re- 
cently made its headquarters the Com- 
munity Church, has found that goods or- 
dered on a cooperative basis cost less and 
are of better quality than can be obtained 
by individual buyers. ~- 

The group, which originated at the Con- 
gregational church, studying the co-oper- 
ative movement under the leadership of a 
retired Methodist minister, was asked to 
seek a new meeting-place at the time when 
a new minister came to occupy the Con- 
gregational pulpit. Since moving to the 
Unitarian church several members of the 
group, which numbers thirty-five, have 
joined the church, and, as the president 
of the movement is also vice-president of 
the Women’s Alliance in Eugene, the co- 
operative is beginning to assume a dis- 
tinetly Unitarian aura. 


* * 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE PLANNED 


The biennial Ministers’ Institute of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union will be held 
at the Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School, 
Greenfield, Mass., September 8-11, and 

registrations should be sent at once to 
Rev. Robert J. Raible, 10 Hope Street, 
Greenfield. Reservations will be made in 
the order in which they are received. 

The program of the institute, which is 
on the theme, ‘‘Our Churches Today and 
Tomorrow,”’ is as follows: 


Tuesday, September 8: 

Registration. 

Dinner. 

Devotional service: Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent, American Unitarian Association. 

Address: ‘‘Our Churches Yesterday and Today,” 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, president, Unitarian 
Ministerial Union. 


Wednesday, September 9: 

“The Basie Philosophy of Our Churches,” Rev. 

Leslie T. Pennington, Cambridge, Mass. 

_ “The Institutional Characteristics of Our 

Churches,’’ Rev. James Luther Adams, recently 

appointed professor at the Meadville Theological 

School. 

Luncheon. 

Address: Rey. Alfred Hall, president, Interna- 
tional Association of Religious Liberals. 

Devotional service: Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. . 

Address: “The Oxford Movement—Has It Any 
Value for Our Churches?”’ Rev. Joseph Barth, 
Newton, Mass., and Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tig- 
ner, minister of the Universalist Church, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 


‘Thursday, September 10: 

“Adult Education and Social Action in Our 
_ Churches,” Percival Brundage, presiding. 
“The Present and Future of Adult Education in 
_ Our Churches,” Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary, 
Department of Religious Education, A. U. A. 
- Three fifteen-minute addresses: A 
“The Sermon as Adult Education,” Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, Hollis, N. Y. 
“The Forum as Adult Education,” Rey. Delos 
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“The Class as Adult Education,” Rev. Frank E. 
Smith, minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Discussion. 

“The Present and Future of Social Action in Our 
Churches,’”’ Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister of 
the Westminster Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, R. I. 

Discussion. 

Address: ‘‘Poetry and Religion,’? Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, West Newton, Mass. 

Friday, September 11: 

“Regional Responsibility in Our Churches, and 
How to Develop It,” Dr. John Howland La- 
throp, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Robert Duncan, 
regional vice-president of the A. U. A. 

Discussion. 


The institute is being planned by a 
committee consisting of Dr. Norman D. 
Fletcher of Montclair, N. J., chairman; Mr. 
Raible, treasurer; Mr. DeWitt; Rev. Pay- 
son Miller of Wayland, Mass.; and Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker of Albany, N. Y. 

* * 


MEMPHIS COOPERATES 


The Memphis church is trying to carry 
out some of the suggestions of the Appraisal 
report. To help with the training of 
teachers two of the church-school faculty 
attended the Isles of Shoals Church School 
Institute. Finding it impossible to send 
delegates this year from the Young People’s 
Religious Union to the Shoals, the Mem- 


phis group took advantage of an offer from | 


the Congregationalists to send a carful 
to the camp at Grandview, Tenn., in the 
Cumberland mountains of East Tennessee. 
There the new viewpoint in Christian 
missions was presented by a minister re- 
turned from abroad and now working 
among the’ mountaineers of Kentucky. 
The idea of cooperatives was taught in 
lecture courses and then the students were 
taken to Homestead, Tenn., where they 
might see for themselves the workings of 
a cooperative community. 

The Memphis chapter of the Laymen’s 
League has appointed two members of 
its steering committee to read “‘Unitarians 
Face a New Age,” the Appraisal report, 
and arrange for a year’s study and dis- 
cussion at chapter meetings next year. 
It is hoped that one delegate may be at 
the Shoals for Churchmanship Week. 

The church now shows an active mem- 
bership list of ninety-five members as 
against fifty in January, 19380; a church 
school of sixty as against no church school 
in 1930; and flourishing units of the Y. P. 
R. U. and the League, neither of which 
was in existence. The parish has unani- 
mously invited Rev. John Clarence Petrie 
to return in September as minister for his 
eighth year. Mr. Petrie is also considering 
a call from the church at Meadville, Pa. 

* * 

Vineyard Haven, Mass.—Summer ser- 
vices are being conducted at the Stevens 
Memorial Chapel by Rev. H. Edward 
Latham of Springfield, Vt. Each Monday 
afternoon the members of the Women’s 
Alliance meet to study the Report of the 
Commission of Appraisal under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Latham. 
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ICELANDIC CONFERENCE HOLDS 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
United Conference of Icelandic Churches 
was held in the Federated Church in 
Winnipeg, Canada, June 26-30. Delegates 
attended from the Icelandic congregations 
at Wynyard, Saskatchewan, Lundar, Oak 
Point, Arborg, Riverton, Arnes, Gimli, 
and Piney in Manitoba, and visitors were 
present from the Icelandic districts in 
North Dakota. 

An outstanding event of the meeting was 
the visit of Rev. Sydney P. Whitehouse, 
minister of All Souls’ Church in Belfast, 
Treland. 

Mr. Whitehouse led the service Sunday 
morning June 28, assisted by the minister 
of the Winnipeg church, Rev. Philip M. 
Petursson. A service in Icelandic was 
also conducted by Rey. Jakob Jonsson 
of Wynyard. 

Friday evening the Icelandic Dramatic 
Club presented an Icelandic play, “Madur 
og Kona,” and on the following day the 
women’s organizations of the churches held 
their annual meeting. Mrs. A. M. Camp- 
bell, a well-known peace worker in Winni- 
peg, delivered an address. Other speakers 
were Mrs. G. Arnason of Lundar, Miss Sella 
Johnson of Arborg and Mrs. A. Oddsson 
of Winnipeg. Election of officers followed 
the talks. The officers of the Icelandic 
Women’s Alliances for the coming year are: 
President, Mrs. S. E. Bjornsson, Arborg; 
vice-president, Mrs. J. B. Skaptason, 
Winnipeg; secretary, Mrs. E. Melan, 
Riverton; treasurer, Mrs. G. M. Bjornsson, 
Riverton; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Arnason; and executive committee, Mrs. 
P. S. Palsson, Winnipeg; Mrs. P. M. 
Petursson, Winnipeg; Mrs. Norman Stev- 
ens, Gimli; Mrs. J. Olafsson, Arnes; Mrs. 
C. Bjarnason, Langruth. 

Saturday evening Rev. Gudmundur 
Arnason, president of the conference, de- 
livered an address in Icelandic. 

Monday and Tuesday were devoted to 
business and election of officers of the con- 
ference. Monday evening a program was 
presented by the women’s association, while 
Tuesday evening, Dr. Rognvaldur Peturs- 
son of Winnipeg delivered an address 
followed by the singing of a number of 
Icelandic folk songs by the choir of the 
Winnipeg church, under the direction of 
Petur Magnus. 

Officers of the conference for the coming 
year are: president, Mr. Arnason; vice- 
president, Sveinn Thorvaldsson, Riverton; 
secretary, Dr. Sveinn Bjornsson, Arborg; 
assistant secretary, Mr. Petursson; treas- 
urer, Pall Palsson, Winnipeg; assistant 
treasurer, Captain J. B. Skaptason, Win- 
nipeg; librarian, Gudmundur Eyford, 
Winnipeg; supervisor of Sunday schools, 
Miss Margaret Petursson, Winnipeg; field 
secretary, Dr.. Petursson; and auditors, 
Dr. M. B. Halldorsson and O. Peturs- 
son. 

Philip M. Petursson. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS OCCUPY 
OHIO VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Conference of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League took place on June 27 and 28 at 
the Abe Martin Lodge in the beautiful 
Brown County State Park near Nashville, 
Ind. 

At the Saturday night meeting the 
first speaker, Dr. Ellis Freeman, professor 
of psychology at the University of Louis- 
ville, Ky., discussed “‘Some of the Problems 
of Our Time” from the psychologist’s 
point of view. 

The most notable application of psychol- 
ogy to modern problems, he said, is the 
efficiency psychology in our big industries. 
This efficiency psychology, however, aims 
only at the greatest possible increase of 
the workers’ industrial output, without 
regard to the disastrous psychic, moral and 
physical effects on the worker. For the 
worker to spend almost one-fourth of his 
time and life in perfunctory and mechani- 
cal motions, almost in a state of suspended 
animation, results in a dissociated, non- 
integrated mentality, apart from what 
other evil effects it may have. The most 
recent development in industrial-efficiency 
psychology is the systematic prying into 
the personal and private life of the worker 
in order to find and, if possible, to remove 
conditions which might interfere with in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

It is not bad men who have produced a 
bad system, but it is a bad system that 
makes bad men, Professor Freeman con- 
cluded. 

The outstanding thought in the talk on 
“The Yeast in Society Today,” by Eric 
Gibberd of the Cincinnati Social Agencies, 
was that dealing with ‘Neighborhood 
Councils’’ which have been founded in 
several large cities. These councils are 
meeting places for ministers, doctors, 
teachers and, sometimes, policemen and 
socially minded citizens, affording a re- 
lease for the potential social dynamic 
especially of the churches, for construc- 
tive and_effective social work. 

Rev. John Brogden of Urbana, IIl., 
pointed out in his sermon on Sunday 
morning that there are two divergent con- 
ceptions of liberty, first, the old concep- 
tion of mere political or legal liberty and 
_ the other new kind of liberty as the ex- 
pression of the social functioning of the 
society in which we live, which tries to 
realize the values of a civilized being. 
“What good does mere legal liberty do to 
an unemployed man whose family goes 
hungry?” he asked. The justice of the 
kingdom of God can be brought about 
only through the use of all their intellec- 
tual powers by free individuals, he said. 

Dr. Emmett Fayen, who for so many 
years has faithfully and successfully held 
the position of chapter -counsellor, an- 
nounced his intention to resign, and it was 
agreed at a business meeting of chapter 
officials that each chapter should write to 
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Boston, suggesting the name of his suc- 
cessor, and that a course of training should 
be provided for chapter counsellors in the 
best methods of solving chapter problems. 

J. W. Steele of Indianapolis, Ind., was 
elected president and N. Coulon of the 
same city, secretary-treasurer. 

Frederick Weygold. 


* * 


WHY IS IT DIFFERENT? 
from The Churchman 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who for years 
did a magnificent job as editor of The 
Christian Register and who now edits with 
characteristic brilliance the religious page 
of The Boston Transcript, rises to ask why 
the churches don’t give adequate financial 
backing to their religious journals, “‘when 
not another agency in the church is self- 
supporting.” After discussing the de- 
creasing numbers of such _ periodicals, 
through failure and mergers, he writes: 
“Why the denominations have failed to 
provide adequately for the printed word, 
the medium of communication, which 
carries or ought to carry the life-blood of 
their spiritual purpose throughout the 


body, is a sorry shortcoming of churchman- ° 


ship. It seems they expect a church paper 
to pay for itself, or approximately so, when 
not another agency in the church is self- 
supporting. Every congregation, mission 
board, college and social settlement is de- 
pendent upon gifts, and in most cases gifts 
alone, for its existence. Why is the church 
paper different?” 
* a 


ALLIANCE AT ROWE CAMP 


The hill “that draws like heaven” again 
brought Relaxation, Orientation, Worship 
and Enthusiasm to the group of Alliance 
women representing nine branches, who 
remained there from July 6 to 10. 
groups gathered day by day, bringing 
reinforcements to the conferences. 

“Thoughts on Social Service’ were pre- 
sented by the leader, Mrs. Arthur G. Rob- 
bins, chairman of the Social Service Com- 
mittee of the General Alliance. On the 
opening day Mrs. Robbins traced the 
Unitarian inheritance from the Reforma- 
tion, which secured liberty to read the 
Bible, and to rely on one’s own interpre- 
tation of truth. She paid tribute to Ar- 
minius, the Leyden pastor who defended 
the freedom of man’s will against the then 
prevalent doctrine of the all-compelling 
sovereignty of God. Then she reviewed 
briefly the pioneer work of American lead- 
ers like Mayhew, Bellows, Chauncy, Tuck- 
erman and Channing. 

Wednesday morning Mrs. Robbins pre- 
sented phases of local and state work of 
the Alliance, showing the growth from early 
days when the fraternity of Boston, Mass., 
churches established the Children’s Church 
and memorials to meet the needs of their 
day. The work of the Prendergast Pre- 
ventorium, of the Baldwinville Cottages, 
and of the Alliance Booth at the Eastern 
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States Exposition, to which many local 
branches contribute, was set forth en- 
thusiastically. 

The third and last conference dealt with 
“Our Responsibilities.” To aid in further- 
ing friendly international relations, and 
every endeavor to lessen the threat of war; 
to use all possible influence to secure better 
motion pictures; to oppose the cutting 
down of school appropriations; to protect 
children’s rights: to proper conditions for 
play and all-round development; to keep 
informed about the. ministers’ pension 
fund and other denominational matters— 
these were among the points emphasized. 

In closing, Mrs. Robbins quoted the fol- 
lowing words of Calvin Coolidge: “I can 
conceive of no remedy for the evils that 
beset society except the influence of re- 
ligion. Redemption must come through 
sacrifice, and sacrifice is the essence of 


religion.” 
x x 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY WEEK 


Enthusiastic young people from Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Vermont, filled Rowe Camp 
to capacity during the Connecticut Valley 
Young People’s Week, June 27 to July 5. 
They enjoyed hikes, stunts, conferences, 
dances, and the general camp life offered 
by this section of the camp under the direc- 
tion of Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Schoenfeldt 
of Kennebunk, Maine. : 

Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, 
N. Y., gave an intensely interesting series 
of talks on spiritual values as shown in 
thought and behavior, and the need of a 
sustaining faith based upon the ideal of 
liberal religion. He reached into the 
thought and souls of the campers, as is 
shown by this quotation from a letter to 
the camp director: “They have put a good 
many of my thoughts that were twisted, 
on a more certain pathway. Hach talk he 
had with us every morning had enough 
‘food for thinking’ to last weeks.’ 

Rev. Grace E. Mayer-Oaks of North- 
boro, Mass., ably directed the campers in 
the spontaneous dramatization of hymns, 
poems, and Bible stories. During the con- 
ferences on educational dramatics the 
campers discussed such problems as the 
control of anger, suffering and evil, qualities 
of leadership, and the growth of the idea of 
God. 

On Friday evening the campers drama- 
tized a worship«service based on Van 
Dyke’s “Psalm of Helpers,” the hymn 
‘“‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life,” 
part of the story of Moses and a drama- 
tization of Schauffler’s “Scum of the 
Earth.” 

Arthur Schoenfeldt. 


*  * 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Three members of 
the church school of the First Unitarian 
Church received awards for attending 
every session of the school during the past 
year, at a recent service. eM 
a ~e ‘— ral 
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GREAT LAKES FEDERATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Great Lakes Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union held its 
- annual Dunes Conference on the four days 
_ ending June 21 at the customary camp site 

in Bridgeman, Mich., on the beautiful 
shore of Lake Michigan. The attendance 
was a record-breaking one both in members 
present and in their enthusiasm. 

Rev. Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., was the principal speaker. The 
topic of the conference was ‘‘Building a 
Religion for Young People’’ and his lec- 
tures have the same name. The four talks 
were entitled “Blueprints,’’ ‘‘Materials,”’ 
“Construction,” and “Living in the 
Finished Structure.’ In the first lecture 
Mr. Marley outlined features important to 
a good philosophy of life. After the lec- 
ture he expertly drew out the varying 
opinions of his listeners in discussion. The 
second lecture was concerned with the 
physical and psychological qualities of 
man, and the conditions prevailing in his 
environment. The lecture on ‘‘Construc- 
tion” discussed the paths of action to be 
taken to attain a more satisfactory religion. 
The discussion included ways in which our 
‘present social order could be changed. 
The final lecture described the perfected 
man, and life in the protected order which 
he would construct. Our religion should 
be one which urges us to search for a better 
life and which teaches that we can attain 
it, Mr. Marley said. 

The Sunday morning address was given 
by Professor A. Eustace Haydon, who 
occupies the chair of comparative religion 
in the University of Chicago. His talk 
was a fitting climax to the lectures of 
Mr. Marley, and also to the conference as 
a whole. That we must live affirmative 
lives rather than be dependent on exterior 
forces, was the gist of his talk. 

At the business meeting new officers 
were elected to take over the duties of 
those who had been serving during the 
past year. 

New officers are Robert Turner, presi- 
dent; Miss Dorothy Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Lucile Burton, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Felix Lion, director. Those re- 
tiring were Marvin Walters, president; 
Miss Burton, vice-president; Mr. Lion, 
secretary-treasurer; and Miss Margaret 
How, director to the national board. 

An invitation to join the federation was 
extended to the Mid-West College Club of 
Chicago, Ill. Those members of the club 
present accepted the invitation tentatively 
for the club as a whole. 

* * 


: PERSONALS 


Dr. William Oliver Martin has resigned 
as minister of the Unitarian church in 
Rockland, Mass. The resignation is ef- 
fective September 1. He and his family 
will then leave for Ohio, where he will join 
faculty of Ohio University as a teacher 
philosophy. In 1934 Dr. Martin received 


the degree of doctor of philosophy in the 
department of philsophy and psychology 
at Harvard University. 


Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., formerly 
executive secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Young Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts, and will serve in this capacity 
through the presidential campaign. 

Robert Bradley, the father of Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, minister of the People’s 
Church of Chicago, IIl., died recently. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Rev. Leon A. Harvey, who was its 
minister from 1906 to 1917, when its 
church building was erected, and who is 
now retired and living near the church, 
was appointed minister emeritus. 


* * 


COSMOTHEISTIC SOCIETY 


The Cosmotheistic Society, whose pur- 
pose is to emphasize the cosmotheistic, or 
pantheistic conception of deity, was or- 
ganized at a meeting recently held in 
Boston, Mass., the following men being 
elected officers: Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son of Dighton, Mass., director; Rev. 
George L. Mason of Orange, Mass., cor- 
responding secretary; Rey. Frank S. 
Gredler of New London, Conn., recording 
secretary; and Rev. Edward J. Manning, 
assistant minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., treasurer. 

Ministers and laymen interested in be- 
coming members of the society are invited 
to write to the director or to the correspond- 
ing secretary. 

Frank S. Gredler. 


* * 


FLORA L. CLOSE 


The death at the age of eighty-seven of 
Miss Flora L. Close stirs fragrant and 
pungent memories in the hearts of the 
older members of our fellowship. For 
many years, running back, indeed, beyond 
my earliest remembrances, she served as 
the reception room clerk and treasurer’s 
clerk at the old American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. She had her desk in the 
main room next the entrance and every- 
one having business at headquarters passed 
before her vigilant eyes. She kept the 
treasurer’s accounts with scrupulous ac- 
curacy, conducted a small book business, 
answered endless inquiries, knew where 
everybody was, wrote letters in a clear, 
round, upright hand very characteristic 
of her, and was always willing to lend a 
hand when the office chores were burden- 
some. 

I cannot remember that she was ever 
late or sick. Her taut little body seemed 
to know no fatigue. She took her two 
weeks’ vacation each summer more as a 
duty that she owed herself than as a wel- 
come period of relaxation. Her judgments 
on the people who came and went before 
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her were intuitive or based on what might 
seem to be rather superficial grounds, but 
they usually proved to be remarkably 
just. If one were fortunate enough to win 
her confidence she was devoted and appre- 
ciative beyond all desert. For slackness 
and disorderliness she had no tolerance. 
She expected people to be as alert and 
conscientious as she was. 
Samuel A. Eliot. 


* * 


STUDENTS DISCUSS WAR AND 
ECONOMICS AT STAR ISALND 


The student conferences of- young 
people’s week at Star Island, led by two 
students, averaged an attendance of about 
thirty-five. persons. Discussions centered 
around vital topics of the day, including 
“Capitalism versus Christianity,’ ‘Co- 
operatives,” ‘‘Making the Church Ef- 
fective,” and “‘Opposing the Elements of 
War.” 

While it seemed impossible to make any 
definite group conclusions regarding these 
various subjects, most of the discussions 
indicated an active interest in these ques- 
tions and manifested a realization that the 
economic system seems not to be working 
to the best advantage for the majority of 
the people. The most animated argu- 
ments were those bearing on proposed 
remedies for the present situation, views 
varying from a strict nationalistic capital- 
istic economy to Fascism, Communism and 
Socialism being set forth. 

Despite the fact that in the first meeting 
the group was unable to agree on a defini- 
tion of religion, and despite the fact that 
the consensus of opinion held that the 
church was not definitely social in nature, 
but should be rather a clearing house for 
all opinions without taking definite stands 
on public issues, a questionnaire indicated 
that all except two persons agreed that 
Young People’s Religious Union groups 
should be doing something about social 
conditions. 

This general questionnaire which was 
circulated included questions on various 
subjects such as war, government and re- 
ligion. Only about a third of those issued 
were returned, showing perhaps a lack of 
interest on the part of a large number of 
young people. 

Of forty-four returns, all agreed that re- 
ligion is concerned with social betterment, 
a majority said that we can get rid of war, 
and a large majority stated that America 
should not fight for the interests of her 
citizens abroad. Forty said that arma- 
ment factories should be publicly owned, 
and twenty-eight believed passive resist- 
ance feasible. War was believed to be 
inherent in the capitalistic system by | 
twenty-six and the same number stated 
that military training fostered war. Thirty- 
six wanted the abolition of compulsory 
military training. 

While no definite action was taken on 
any question, there was a prevalent feel- 
ing of approval of the Y. P. R. U.’s action 
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in its resolution to fight compulsory mili- 
tary training in our educational institu- 
tions. The leaders of the conferences feel 
that they accomplished their primary aim 
—namely, that of stimulating thought and 
discussion on vital problems. 

Cathleen Schurr. 

Donald Harrington. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Two new members 
signed the church roll of the Unitarian 
Church Fellowship of Liberal Religion 
during June. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, at the closing service before vaca- 
tion on June 28, announced a total of 
eighty-six new members gained since the 
first of the year, sixty-five in the Easter 
membership roll, and twenty-one since 
Easter. None of these were from the 
church school, but ten were from the 
young people’s group. The membership 
committee is a new one, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Georgia W. Ober, formerly of 
Topeka, Kans. The committee plans to 
continue the membership campaign when 
the church opens in September, in the 
hope of further substantial additions. 


New York, N. Y.—The annual cor- 
porate meeting of the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship was held recently, with Morris 
Cohen and Abraham Kaufman re-elected 
as trustees for a second term of three 
years. Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky was 
elected to the board to fill an unexpired 
term of two years, and Jacob Bernstein 
was elected. clerk. Interesting reports 
were presented at this meeting showing 
progress in the Fellowship during the past 
year, and important matters pertaining 
to the future of the organization were 


discussed. 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Earl C. Davis is minister of the First 
Parish, Petersham, Mass., and is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of The 
Register. 


J. T. Hatfield was professor of German 
language and literature from 1890 to 
1934 at Northwestern University. He is 
a frequent contributor to philosophical 
and literary journals in the United 
States, Germany and England, and is 
the author of many books. Heisamem- 
ber of the eee Church in Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Randall Hilton is minister of the First 
Congregational Society, Castine, Maine. 


Isaac Landman is editor of The American 
Hebrew. He organized the Permanent 
Commission on Better Understanding 
among Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
in America in 1927. He is a member of 
the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search, and is the author | of several 
books. 


OUR FORUM | 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


August 6, 1936 | 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


THE REGISTER MAKES A FRIEND 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Last Saturday noon, in an attempt to 
avoid the sun’s actinic rays, I wandered into 
the First Unitarian Church at 57th and 
Woodlawn Avenue. I sat in the library, 
and while listening to the delightful organ 
selections, I was attracted by the numerous 
magazines on the table, and among them 
was The Christian Register. 

Of course I glanced through some of 
these issues and was especially attracted 
by Dr. John Haynes Holmes’s article, “A 
Minister Writes to a Parishioner,’’? April 
28rd issue. Would you be good enough to 
send me copies of that number, also June 
4th and June 25th issues? 

I am enclosing a check for one dollar to 
cover a five-month introductory offer of 
your very interesting magazine. 

As a former Bostonian, and a Jewess, I 
thank God that I can interest myself in 
good literature of all religious faiths. 

Flora Kaplan. 

Chicago, Ill. 

* BS 


AN APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As one who has followed the editorial 
policies of The Register for many years, 
may I send a tribute to the stimulating 
and forward-looking tone of our weekly 
under the able leadership of Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Jr. 

I had the pleasure of sitting by his 
father and Mrs. Hanson at our recent 
Pacific Coast Conference dinner, and tell- 
ing them of the denominational inspiration 
I had been receiving since Mr. Hanson had 
been at the helm, and my regrets that he 
had resigned. 

Those of us reared in the spiritual tradi- 
tions of Transcendentalism cherish those 
ideals-as the background of all our think- 
ing and being, but Channing and Theodore 
Parker were among the great seers and 
prophets who recognized when great tradi- 
tions—as in our own troubled times—were 
taking place, and put our denomination in 
the van of the fight for social justice and 
liberal opinions. 

Harriet A. Dillinhgam. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

* * 


WILLIAM T. DONNELLY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
May I have space in Our Forum to call 
the attention of the readers of The Register 
to the life of a distinguished Unitarian, 
William T. Donnelly of New York, who 
has recently died? He and his family were 
long devoted members of the Flatbush 
Unitarian Church. The work of an en- 


gineer is not. usually of a sort to attract 

public attention, but so intimately is our 
present civilization related to engineering - 
that it is well to note when a member of our — 
little household of faith has done work in 
that field of a distinguished character. 

Born on a farm on Long Island seventy- 
two years ago, he had little chance for an 
education, but while still a boy he found 
his way into an engineer’s office in New 
York where he became a draftsman. With 
a keen, inquiring mind, he advanced 
steadily in his profession and in early 
manhood became the head of a marine 
engineering firm and specialized in build- 
ing flloating dry docks. He built them not 
only about New York City, but up and 
down the Atlantic seaboard and finally one 
in Honolulu harbor. 

When the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
was built, his fame had reached across 
the Atlantic and the representatives of 
that great enterprise sent for him not only 
to construct a dry dock for the western 
terminal of that transcontinental railway, 
but to construct the terminal facilities on 
land as well. So at Prince Rupert, Canada, 
he built beside the dock what amounted 
to a town to house the great enterprise. 

When the war came and submarines 
sank many American ships with their 
precious freight of American boys, he pro- 
posed to build an unsinkable ship along 
the lines of the floating dry docks which 
he had long been building. The story of 
how he was balked in this plan is too long 
to tell here, but that, with fair trial, it 
would have worked, there can be no ques- 
tion. The safety of ships at sea was, in his 


| ast years, his greatest concern, and in years 


to come the ideas he set forth in engineer- 
ing magazines are sure to bear fruit. 
Leon A. Harvey. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* 


* 


LITERATURE REQUESTED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The need for libraries in the rural South 
is most obvious. Almost no books are 
available in these areas. The schools either 
have no libraries or very inadequate ones. 
And it is just in this section of our country 
that we find the greatest illiteracy and 
cultural backwardness. 

Last year the Share Croppers Union, 
through its members, started a few com- 
munity libraries with books donated by 
friends of the union. The enthusiastic 
reception that most of the people in these 
sections gave this educational opportunity, 


convinced us that rural libraries must be 


established in every community possible. 
For this PERSO we have pete the 


+ 
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outhern Rural Libraries—a medium 
through which we can collect books and 
distribute them in various communities. 
A reliable person will be responsible for 
the circulation in each section. 
We ask for your support. You can send 
books—fiction, history, nature studies, 
| agazines, etc.—books that are simply 
Bape and appealing to rural people. 
We will also appreciate monetary contribu- 
ions to help carry on the work. This is 
jour first effort on a broad scale, and your 
upport will be most helpful. 
Clyde L. Johnson, 
Share Croppers Union. 
: P.O. Box 1087. 


_ New Orleans, La. 
* * 


CORRECTION 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the last paragraph of my letter pub- 
lished in Our Forum of The Register of 
July 9, it was printed “physical’’ science 
‘instead of “psychical” as in the copy. 
‘This, to be sure, is an error not uncommon, 
but it destroyed the significance. I de- 
‘sired to emphasize the author’s reasonable 
attitude toward psychical science, for 
which he has been adversely criticized by 
‘so-called ‘“‘orthodox’”’ scientists, who -are 
‘more dogmatic than the same class in re- 
ligion. 
- Our Forum is a very important part of 
‘The Register, sometimes much more in- 
teresting than the editorials. 

George Croswell Cressey. 
Stoughton, Mass. 
* * 


HE WANTS MORE FIGHT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

_ The church I attended has had in fifteen 
years at least eight ministers. The names 
of two of them are in “Who’s Who in 
America,” for outstanding national ac- 
complishments. Both are better known 
today than they were when they were in 
this city. Of the other six, four at least 
‘were sincere individuals who deserved far 
better perhaps than they have received. 
_ In my state, there is some sort of an as- 
sociation which runs the liberal churches. 
About twenty-five years ago there were at 
least twenty liberal churches in the state. 
Today there are five and three of the five 
are on the verge of failure. Yet every year 
the same men who have controlled the 
association, and in their time have closed 
fifteen churches, are re-elected back to the 
same positions. Am I supposed to sit 


back and say, “Well, times are hard’? 
Yet during these hard times the absurd 
Seventh Day Adventists have increased 
their activities. 

_ The reply I receive is either I should 


ttle or I should keep still for harmony’s 
sake, Why should one persistently battle 
against indifference and a willingness to 

mpromise? I happened to read in a 
recent issue of The Register an excerpt from 

n*address, which perhaps explains why 
have lost almost one-half our member- 


—" 
i 


ship in the nation. We all know this is 
one of the most critical days in the world’s 
history, with social, economic, and moral 
problems, all around us. This man told a 
conference that the church must not take 
any sides at all. It must be above the 
conflict. Yet I know that all of these ques- 
tions are revolving around definite stand- 
ards of right and wrong. In other words, 
it is time somebody started a campaign to 
win back those who have left our churches. 
But I am afraid most of us are not going 
to come back until we have seen that it is 
really going to be a liberal, forward-looking 
church. 

Until that can be proved to us I am going 


-to read The Register in the same spirit as I 


read the ‘‘Americana” column in The 
Mercury, as something which makes me 
wonder what has happened to the America 
that I was born in. 

One who was once an attendant at a 

Unitarian Church. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
cere 


UNDERWORLD VIEWS KAGAWA 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Japanese Christian leader, Kagawa, 
has been the object of many denunciations, 
during his various campaigns for human 
betterment. One of the most curious was a 
long and abusive editorial in a journal 
representing the underworld. It said, in 
part: 

‘‘Men of intelligence recognize that this 
hypocrite (Kagawa) should be ostracized 
from society. His attack on our national 
system of public prostitution, advocating 
the methods of ‘strike’ and ‘boycott’ on 
the part of the inmates and patrons, 
shows him up as a dangerous character. 
The strike and boycott are both contrary 
to law, and he who advocates their use 
should be dealt with as a law-breaker . . 
He attempts to turn the good and faith- 
ful prostitutes against their masters, and 
would introduce the strike even into the 
sacred precincts of the houses of prostitu- 
tion. In so doing he would push up his 
name on the flag of fame.” 

This is an extreme illustration of the 
tendency of the human mind to claim as 
holy any feature of the established order 
from which it gets a profit. The quotation 
is from William Axling’s life of Kagawa, 
pages 106-107. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


A GREAT MESSAGE FROM RENAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It seems to me every paper, foreign and 
national, would do well to print in large 
letters this wonderful quotation from 
Renan (Souvenirs): 

“I shall die with as much love in my 
heart for Europe as for France, and beg 
Europe not to be divided by fratricidal 
jealousies, not to forget her duty, her task 
in common, which is civilization.” 

The common task—to preserve civiliza- 
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tion! My idea is, from reading history, 
that if we can hold civilization (such as it 
is) intact till 1950, then a youth not de- 
pressed by the World War will find the way 
out. 
E. Tilton. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 
MONTREAL AIDS REGISTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
At our congregational meeting recently, 
Arthur McMaster, our president, spoke in 
the most impressive terms concerning the 
usefulness of The Register, and I am hopeful 
that there will be still further subscrip- 
tions before long. 
Roy Campbell. 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church 
Union Services, with First Church and Second 
Church cooperating. August 9, Rev. Walton KE, 
Cole, Toledo, Ohio. August 16, Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., Providence, R. I. Services at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Ghapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C., 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer. August 9, sermon by Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter, London; August 16, sermon by Rev. William 
Safford Jones, Portsmouth, N. H. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantrées 


Caller: “I’m a bill collector, lady.” 

Mrs. Nuwed: “Just a moment, and I'll 
give you the biggest assortment of bills 
you ever saw.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Perhaps you, too, have noticed it. We 
haven’t heard a mother-in-law gag since 
Dr. Townsend came out with the $200-a- 
month Pension Plan.—E xchange. 

* * 

It happened at a summer camp. One 
small boy asked another, ‘‘Is this the first 
night you ever slept in a tent?” 

“T don’t know—yet,” was the uncer- 
tain reply.—Hachange. 
* * 

“Did you give your wife that talking to 
on economy?” 

Veg.2% 

‘Any results?” 

“Yes, I’ve got to give up golf.” —Judge. 

* * 


After many years of theater-going, I 
still can’t make up my mind whether 
most actors act and talk like Englishmen 
or whether most Englishmen act and talk 
like actors.—George Jean Nathan in At- 
lanta Journal. 

* * 

Lady (at a dance): ‘Do you know that 
homely fellow sitting on the other side of 
the room?” 

Partner: ‘‘Certainly. Heis my brother.” 

Lady: “Pardon me. I hadn’t noticed 
the resemblance.”’—Pathfinder. 

a eae 3 

M. Leon Blum is half-way correct, any- 
way, when he says the French debt to the 
United States was a misunderstanding 
between two countries. The United States 
understood she was going to get the 
money back.—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

* * 


Eastern Visitor: ““Has the advent of 
the radio helped ranch life?’’ 

Pinto Pete: “‘I’ll say it has! Why, we 
learn a new cowboy song every night, and, 
say—we’ve found out that the dialect us 
fellers have used fer years is all wrong.”’— 
Exchange. 

‘ * * 

Prudish observers may object to allow- 
ing males of the younger generation to go 
around all summer without shirts, but we 
think it might give them a lot of valuable 
practice for what’s going to happen to 
them when they start paying off the debts 
of the older generation.—Boston Herald. 

* * - 

A certain country newspaper carried the 
following in a recent issue: ““Mr. Tim Cor- 
rigan, a Police Department defective, is 
on the sick list.’”’? The following issue con- 
tained this correction: “In our issue of last 
week, we erroneously spoke of our fellow 
townsman, Timothy Corrigan, as a ‘de- 
fective’ of the Police Department. We in- 
tended to say ‘Timothy Corrigan, a de- 
tective of the Police Farce, is on the sick 
list.’ Our apologies to Tim.” 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which « 


receive the support of Unitarians 


FROM A PROMINENT LAYMAN IN 
NEW YORK CITY ; 


“The more I think of it, the 
more it seems to me that a won- 
derful work has been done on 
very limited resources during 


these last difficult years.” 


Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


At the end of the summer .. . a final 
weekend with congenial spirits . . . 
not to mention a profitable and 
interesting program at the 
Eastern Convention 
of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Hotel Plimpton, Watch Hill, R. I. 
: SEPTEMBER 18-20 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and: 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


S 


MONTHS FOR 


$1.00 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 7 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


= Prrrceasctory Rate of 5 months for 
To New Friends I enclose check or currency 


dollar. 
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